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DLE SOUTHERN OHIO. 


BY REV. W. F HENNINGER. 


WHENEVER Dr. Wheaton, in his list of the Birds of Ohio, 
speaks of Southern Ohio, he refers either to Cincinnati or 
Circleville and vicinity. But Circleville, if we divide the 
State into three equal parts, does not even belong to South- 
ern Ohio, but only to the southern part of Central Ohio. 
There is very little known concerning the avifauna of South- 
ern Ohio; since 1796, when Wilson traveled through this 
region, practically nothing has been done ornithologically. 
The writer’s observations in this paper are restricted to Sci- 
oto and Pike counties, and while he has done a great deal of 
work in Jackson and Ross counties, they are very similar to 
parts of Scioto and Pike county and their ornis likewise is 
practically the same. The observations were made from 
three points principally: South Webster, in the extreme 
northeast of Scioto county; Wheelersburg, on the Ohio 
River, in the southeastern part of Scioto county; and Wav- 
ly, the county seat of Pike county. From Aug. 15, 1894, 
till Sept. 1, 1897, observations were confined to South Web- 
ster only. Both counties were traversed in every direction, 
as was also a ¥ county, while Ross county’s southern 
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part only was explored. The broad valley of the Ohio and 
the Scioto valley are the migration paths for the birds from 
the northeast to southwest and north to south. The rest of 
the two counties consists of various series of hills and small 
ravines and valleys. Along the creeks ard rivers small 
groves are yet to be found, while the hills are covered with 
woods, sometimes in tracts of 300 to 400 acres. The for- 
ests consist mostly of deciduous trees, sparingly interspersed 
with a few pine trees at a few localities. This accounts for 
the presence of some rare species, while the bottom lands 
are drawing new species in every year. The climatic condi- 
tions are too well known to be mentioned in this connection. 

No one knows better than the writer, how incomplete is 
this list of Southern Ohio birds; but not one record is 
given that has not been carefully scrutinized by the writer. 
The period of observation runs from Aug. 15, 1894, to July 
I, 1902, but a busy professional life has made it impossible 
for the author to do ‘what he ought to have done.” The 
excuse for making up this list is the fact that practically 
nothing is known of the ornis of Central Southern Ohio, 
and that by it a gap in our knowledge of the birds of Ohio 
may at least partly be filled out. The writer will be glad 
of any corrections and any just criticism concerning this list. 

The birds of this region are represented by 216 species 
which may be divided in the following way: residents, 42; 
summer residents, 61; regular transients, 64; irregular and 
rarer transients, 27; winter residents, 10; accidental vis- 
itors, 7; extinct, 2; introduced, 2. 

Unless otherwise stated the species here enumerated are 
represented by specimens in the author’s or local collections. 


1. Colymbus auritus. Horned Grebe.—A fairly common transient 
in both counties on the different streams and ponds. Arrivals, 
Waverly, Pike county—April 20, 1900; April 26, 1901. Migrating, 
Sept. 18 to Oct. 24, 1901,2 9 immature, |¢ adult; 1¢ immature had 
flown against a telephone wire in the night of Sept. 17-18, 1901, 
and was captured alive. 

2. Podilymbus podiceps. Pied-billed Grebe.—A very common 
transient in both counties. Perhaps a rare summer resident, as 
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I have seen a young one, shot on the canal (Portsmouth & Lake 
Erie) in July, 1898, in a local collection at Waverly. 

3. Gaviaimber. Loon.—A tolerably common transient. Most 
common during high water in both counties. Latest spring 
record, May 1, 1899, at Piketon; two females on April 22, 1901, in 
the writer’s collection, at Waverly. 

* 4. Gavia lumme. Red-throated Loon.—Rare. One specimen 
found dead on March 21, 1898, by my brother-in-law, near Wheel- 
ersburg, Scioto county, Ohio. 

% 5. Larus marinus. Great Black-backed Gull.—Accidental. On 
March 21, 1900, while out duck hunting I observed one specimen 
of this superb species. While lying in a thicket on a small 
peninsula surrounded by the two arms of the Scioto River and a 
slough on three sides, a large gull alighted on the gravelly bank 
of the river, opposite me. Though the bird was out of shotgun 
range, with my field-glass I could easily tell the species. After 
staying there for about three minutes it raised its wings and 
soared majestically away, reminding one of the eagle’s flight. 

6. Larus argentatus smithsonianus.s Am. Herring Gull.—A rather 
rare transient in Scioto county. A ¢ in second winter plumage, 
in the writer’s collection, on March 8, 1901, on the Scioto River, 
Waverly. 

7. Sterna hirundo. Common Tern.—A very rare transient vis- 
itor. A flock of about 20 seen Nov. 11, 1898, on the gravelly 
banks of the Scioto River at Waverly. 

8. Merganser americanus. American Merganser.—A common 
fall and spring transient; often winter resident, but females 
nly. 

° 9° Merganser serrator. Red-breasted Merganser. A very rare 
transient. The only record is a female in the writer’s collection, 
Dec. 5, 1899. It was on the banks of the Scioto River, near 
Waverly. 

10. Lophodytes cucullatus. Hooded Merganser.—Fairly common 
as a spring and fall transient in this region. 

ll. Anas boschas. Mallard.—An abundant transient and winter 
resident. In 1899 a summer resident, as it was seen all summer 
in several pairs on the Scioto River, though the nest was never 
found at Waverly. 

12. Anas obscura. Black Duck. A common spring and fall 
transient. Feb. 28, 1899; March 17, 1900; March 8, 1901; March 
27, 1902; Oct. 7, 1899—migration dates for Waverly. 

13. Mareca americana. Baldpate.—A pair, March 18, 1899, on the 
Scioto River. Very common March 10-17, 1900, on the Scioto 
River. Not observed since then. 

14. Nettion carolinensis, Green-winged Teal.—A common spring 
transient. Not seen in the fall. 

15. Querquedula discors. Blue-winged Teal.—Common spring 
and fall transient. Nov. 29, 1896; April 6, 1899. 
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16. Spatula clypeata. Shoveller.—A rather rare transient. A 
female March 28, 1900, and a young male Dec. 21, 1900, on the Sei- 
oto River. These are the only records. 

17. Dafila acuta. Pintail.—The most abundant of all the ducks, 
Arrivals—Feb. 25, 1899; Feb. 14, 1900; Feb. 19, 1901. One male in 
breeding plumage, Oct. 10, 1901, on the Scioto River. 

18. Aix sponsa. Wood Duck.—A summer resident. More com- 
mon along Beaver Creek near Piketon, than elsewhere; other- 
wise quite rare. 

19. Aythya vallisneria. Canvas-back.—Rare spring transient. 
Three observed on the Scioto River, April 15, 1899. A fine male 
shot on March 23, 1900, on the Scioto River, in the writer’s collec. 
tion. This is the only specimen of a genuine canvas-back taken 
in Pike county. 

20. Aythya marila. Scaup Duck.—Rather rare as a spring tran- 
sient. Observed April 20, 1900. 

21. Aythya affinis, Lesser Scaup Duck.—An exceedingly com- 
mon spring and fall transient observed as late as May 14, 1902. 
\22. Aythya collaris, Ring-necked Duck.—A rather rare tran- 
sient in Pike; somewhat more common in Scioto county. 

23. Clangula clangula americana. American Golden-eye.—A fairly 
common fall and spring migrant. Dec. 9, 1899; March 4, 1899; 
March 21, 1900. Found on running streams only, like the Pintail. 

24. Charitonetta albeola. Buffle-head.—A common spring tran- 
sient. Not recorded in fall. March 30-April 2, 1900, 2 females. 

25. Harelda hyemalis. Old-squaw.—Very rare. Between Feb. 
7 and 18, 1899, 9 specimens of this duck, 4 males and 5 females, 
were taken by local hunters. Two of these, a pair, are in the 
writer’s collection. (Cf. Auk, Vol. XVI., July, 1899, No. 3, page 
284.) 

426. Erismatura jamaicensis, Ruddy Duck.—Not common. Seen 
in Scioto county only. 

27. Branta canadensis, Canada Goose. A common winter resi- 
dent; arriving in November, departing in March or April. Fre- 
quently kept in a state of domestication. 

28. Olor buccinator. Trumpeter Swan.—A specimen of this spe- 
cies was shot in April, 1900, near Wellston, Jackson county, 
Ohio, and it is claimed, apparently with good evidence, that the 
same bird had been seen in Pike county previous to its having 
been shot in Jackson county. 

29. Botaurus lentiginosus. American Bittern.—Not a common 
spring and fall transient. Oct. 24, 1899; Sept. 22, 1900; April 27, 
1901. 

30. Ardetta exilis, Least Bittern.—Seen June 2, 1898, along the 
canal; April, 1901, on the banks of the Scioto River. 

31. Ardea herodias. Great Blue Heron.—A tolerably common 
summer resident. Arrives in March; leaves in December. 
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32. Ardea caerulea. Little Blue Heron.—On Aug. 1, 1901, I saw 
two birds of this species on the banks of the old arm of the Sci- 
oto River, one of which I shot after an exciting chase of abuut 
three hours. It wasayoung male. On Aug. 16 another speci- 
men was added to my collection. All told, 4 specimens were 
captured and 4 others seen this month in Pike county. (Cf. 
Auk, Vol. XVIII., Oct., 1901, page 392.) 

38. Ardea virescens. Green Heron.—A common summer resi- 
dent. Arrival—April 28, 1898; May 6, 1899; April 20, 1900; April 
24,1901. Departure—Oct. 1, 1898. 

34. Nycticorax nycticorax naevius. Black-crowned night Heron.— 

The only specimen of this species known to be taken in this 
region is a young female in the writer’s collection, shot Nov. 18, 
1898, on the banks of Crooked Creek, at Waverly, 
#35. Grus americana. Whooping Crane.—A rare transient. One 
specimen taken on the banks of the Scioto River, in Scioto 
county; in the collection of Mrs. Mary E. Bannon, Portsmouth, 
Ohio. One was kept in captivity in Waverly for a a number of 
years. It had been winged. 

36. Rallus elegans, King Rail.—Only one record. A male, in 
the writer’s collection, May 26, 1900, on the banks of Crooked 
Creek, Waverly. 

37. Rallus virginianus. Virginia Rail.—An abundant fall tran- 
sient; not common in spring. Most likely a summer resident. 

38. Porzana carolina, Sora.—A common fall and spring tran- 
sient. Perhaps a summer resident; a young male having been 
captured Sept. 19, 1901. 

39. Gallinula galeata. Florida Gallinule.—Rare. A specimen 
taken Nov. 16, 1898, is somewhat abnormal in coloration. Erro- 
neously recorded as a Purple Gallinule in the Auk (Vol. XVI., 
Jan., 1899, page 75), which I would like to correct now. 

40. Fulica americana. American Coot.—A common spring and 
fall migrant. Arrival—March 25, 1899; April 13,1901. Depar- 
ture—Oct. 15, 1898; Oct. 4, 1899; Nov. 1, 1901. 

41. Philohela minor. American Woodcock.—Not a common 
summer resident. Arrival—April 20, 1897; March 23, 1900. Nest 
with 4 eggs found April 28, 1898, at Bloom Switch, Scioto county. 
The bird was so tame that it allowed a farmer ploughing near by 
to touch it with his whip-handle. 

42. Gallinago delicata. Wilson’s Snipe.—An exceedingly com- 
mon spring (rather rare fall) transient. Arrival as early as Jan. 
27, 1898; departure as late as Nov. 16, 1896. 

43. Tringa maculata. Pectoral Sandpiper.—A rare transient in 
spring. A pair observed on March 28, 1900, and a flock of about 
60 on March 30, 1900 ina wet gravel slough close to the Scioto 
River, Waverly. 

4. Tringa minutilla, Least Sandpiper.—Rare. A pair observed 
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April 27, 1898, near Bloom Switch, Scioto county, while I was 
fishing on the banks of Hale’s Creek. 

45. Totanus melanoleucus. Greater Yellow-legs.—A common 
spring transient in wet seasons. March 14, 1899, taken on the 
banks of Scioto River; April 24 and 26, 1901, 4 captured on a wet 
meadow. 

46. Totanus flavipes. Yellow-legs.—A common spring transient, 
Arrival—April 30, 1900; March 18, 1901; the latter is the earliest 
record for the State. 

47. Helodromas solitarius. Solitary Sandpiper.—A common spring 
and fall migrant. Arrival—May 11, 1900; April 24, 1901; Oct. 24, 
1901. 

48. Bartramia longicauda. Bartramian Sandpiper.—A common 
transient, but rare summer resident. Oct. 23, 1898; April 26, 
1901; March 21, 1902, the earliest record. 

49. Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper.—A common summer 
resident. Arrival—May 6, 1899; April 25, 1900; April 24, 1901; 
April 26, 1902. Departure—Sept. 8-9, 1899; Sept. 17-18, 1901. 

50. Aegialitis vocifera. Killdeer.—A common resident every- 
where, even on meadows far back in the hills. 

51. Colinus virginianus. Bob-white.—A very common permanent 
resident. 

52. Bonasa umbellus. Ruffed Grouse.—A fairly common perma- 

nent resident, but not found in the bottoms. Any tract of tim- 
ber in the hills harbors this bird. 
+53. Meleagris gallopavo feras Wild Turkey.—In former yearsa 
common resident; now extinct. This seems peculiar, as it must 
be remembered that wildeats and occasionally catamounts are 
still to be found in this region, which may be considered the 
least explored and wildest in Ohio. 
54. Ectopistes migratorius. Passenger Pigeon.—Once an abundant 
summer resident. Several pigeon roosts in Pike county were 
well known to old settlers. On March 24, 1900, a solitary indi- 
vidual was shot by a small boy near Sargents, close to the 
boundary line of Pike and Scioto counties, and mounted by the 
late wife of ex-Sheriff C. Barnes, of Pike county. This is the 
only authentic record for twenty years. 

55. Zenaidura macrourae Mourning Dove.—An abundant resi- 
dent even in the severest winters, at sheltered places in the bot- 
toms or upland. 

56. Cathartes aura. Turkey Vulture.—A common summer resi- 
dent; not so common in winter. 

57. Elanoides forficatus. Swallow-tailed Kite.—A specimen of 
this rare bird was shot in August, 1898, near Chillicothe, Ross 
county, Ohio, and while not strictly belonging to this list, may 
well be counted with the birds of Southern Ohio. 

58.''Circus hudsonius. Marsh Hawk.—A fairly common fall and 
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spring transient and also a winter resident. I have found it in 
the bottoms only, and never seen it in summer. 

59. Accipiter velox. Sharp-shinned Hawk.—A not common res- 
ident; mostly seen in the hills. <A bold thief of young chickens. 

60. Accipiter cooperii. Cooper’s Hawk.—A common resident. 
The worst robber of the barnyard. 

61. Buteo borealis. Red-tailed Hawk.—Very numerous in win- 
ter; not quite so commoninsummer. Breeds in the deep woods. 

62. Buteo lineatus. Red-shouldered Hawk.—Only seen in win- 
ter, fall and spring, never in summer; and much less common 
than the preceding species. 

63. Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis, American Rough-legged 
Hawk.—A fairly rare winter visitor. In the spring of 1899 five 
were taken on Feb. 5, 17, March 13 (two), 31. The last two are in 
the writer’s collection. On Dec. 13, 1900, one in the black phase 
was shot, and in the same winter several more were killed; all 
by local hunters. (Cf. Auk, Vol. XVI., July, 1899, page 184.) 

64. Aguila chrysaetos. Golden Eagle. A very rare winter visitor. 
Prof. W. M. Clayton, of the Waverly Public School (at present 
President of the Southern Oregon State Normal School), brought 
me a claw of this eagle, which had been shot about Thanksgiv- 
ing, 1896, in Ross county, just across the Pike county line. (Cf. 
Bull. Mich. Onithol. Club, Vol. II., No. 3-4, page 39.) 

65. Haliaeetus leucocephalus.s Bald Eagle. Not uncommon in 
winter. It is said to breed in the bottom lands, but I was unable 
to confirm this report. . 

66. Falco sparverius. American Sparrow Hawk. A very com- 
mon and useful resident. Seldom molested by anybody. Fre- 
gently seen in towns. 

67. Pandion haliaeetus carolinensis. American Osprey.—Not un- 
common in spring, fall and winter, especially during high waters. 

68. Strix pratincola. A fairly common resident in both counties 
especially in the bottom lands. I am inclined to believe that 
this species never was rare in Southern Ohio. Several specimens 
in the writer’s collection in all ages and plumages. 

69. Asio wilsonianus. American Long-eared Owl.—A rare winter 
visitor; not known in summer. 

70. Asio accipitrinus. Short-eared Owl.—A very common winter 
resident; not observed in summer. 

71. Syrnium nebulosum, Barred Owl.—A common resident; 
breeds in summer. 

72. Nyctala acadicaa Saw-whet Owl. A rare winter visitor. 
Two records only—a ¥ taken Nov. 26, 1898, and another Nov. 8, 
1899, in the writer’s collection. (Cf. Bull., Mich. Ornith. Club, 
Vol. II., No. 3-4, p. 39.) 

73. Megascops asio.—Screech Owl.—Resident; the most common 
owl. Only one specimen in the rare intermediate plumage, Jan. 
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7, 1899, in the writer’s collection. The gray and red phases about 
equally abundant. In the winter of 1900a Screech Owl was 
killed by a farmer in the act of killing a chicken in his hep 
house. 

74. Bubo virginianus. Great Horned Owl.—A common resident, 
Very injurious and killed on any occasion. 

75. Nyctea nycteaa Snowy Owl.—One specimen was taken in 
the winter of 1897-98, on a farm near Waverly, and nailed tog 
barn door. I examined the specimen a few months later, when 
it was already badly decayed, but still easily identified. This ig 
the only record. 

76. Conurus carolinensis, Carolina Paroquet.—Common resident 
till 1840, since then extinct. 

77. Coccyzus americanus. Yellow-billed Cuckoo.—A common 
summer resident. Arrival—May 8, 1897; May 5, 1898; May 5, 
1899; May 7, 1900; May 8, 1901. Departure—Sept. 13, 1899; Sept. 
22, 1900; Sept. 17, 1901. 

78. Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. Black-billed Cuckoo.—Not a very 
common transient. Aug. 25, 1898; May 6, 1899; April 28, 1900. 

79. Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher.—A common resident. 

80. Dryobates villosus. Hairy Woodpecker.—Resident. Not as 
common in summer as in winter. 

81. Dryobates pubescens medianus.s Downy Woodpecker.—Resi- 
dent. Same as preceding. 

82. Sphyrapicus varius. Yellow-bellied Sapsucker.—A common 

spring and fall transient. March 21, 1898; Oct. 1, 1898; Oct. 4, 
1899. 
83. Ceophloeus pileatus abieticola. Northern Pileated Woodpecker. 
Till in the fall of 1900 this majestic bird was fairly common in 
some of the wild ravines of Pike county. Since then, owing to 
the cutting down of large timber, he has become rare. (Cf. Bull. 
M. O. C., Vol. II., No. 3-4, page 39.) 

84. Melanerpes erythrocephalus. Red-headed Woodpecker.— A 
common summer resident, but not found in the upland region. 
Arrivals—May 5, 1899; April 23, 1900; May 4,1901. Sometimes 
found in winter. 

85. Melanerpes carolinus. Red-bellied Woodpecker.—A common 
resident everywhere. On Sept. 15, 1898, I found a number of 
these birds in a large open tract of timber, storing away acorns 
in the fashion of the preceding species. A great lover of ripe 
apples, it is nevertheless a very beneficial species. 

86. Colaptes auratus luteus. Northern Flicker.—A common resi- 
dent. 

87. Antrostomus vociferus. Whip-poor-will.—A common sum- 
mer resident. Arrivals—April 22, 1895; April 16, 1896; April 24, 
1897; April 18, 1898; April 17, 1899; April 28,1901. Departure— 
Sept. 21, 1895. 
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88. Chordeiles virginianus. Night-hawk. A common summer 
resident. Arrivals—April 30, 1895; April 23, 1897; April 25, 1898; 
May 1, 1899; April 23, 1900. Departure—Sept. 6, 1898; Sept. 9, 
1999; Sept. 18, 1900. 

89. Chaetura pelagicas Chimney Swift.—A common summer res- 
ident. Arrivals—April 21, 1895; April 17, 1896; April 22, 1897; 
April 14, 1898; April 15, 1899; April 15, 1900; April 12, 1901; April 
19, 1902. Departure—Sept. 29, 1897; Oct. 2; 1899. 

90. Trochilus colubris. Ruby-throated Humming-bird.—A com- 
mon summer resident. Arrival—April 17, 1896; April 24, 1897; 
May 10, 1898; May 1, 1899; May 7, 1900. Departure—Sept. 18, 
1896; Sept. 15, 1898; Sept. 8, 1899. 

91. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird.—A common summer resident. 
Arrival—April 14, 1896; April 20, 1897; April 24, 1898; April 16, 
1899; April 19, 1900; April 28, 1901; April 25, 1902. Departure— 
Sept. 9, 1899. 

92. Myiarchus crinitus. Crested Flycatcher.—A common summer 
resident. Arrival—April 26, 1901; April 28, 1902. 

93. Sayornis phoebe. Phoebe.—A common summer resident. Ar- 
rival—April 22, 1897; March 14, 1898; April 6, 1899; March 28, 
1900; April 2, 1901; March 22, 1902. Departure—Oct. 12, 1894; 
Sept. 30, 1898; Oct. 4, 1899; Oct. 19, 1900. April 28, 1902, I found a 
nest with 5 heavily incubated eggs, built on top of an old coffee 
pot hanging to a nail in an old log cabin, asomewhat unusual 
nesting site. 

94. Contopus virens. Wood Pewee.—A common resident. Ar- 
rival—May 9, 1896; May 5, 1897; April 28, 1898; May 5, 1899; May 
6, 1900. Departure—Oct. 17, 1894; Oct. 9, 1897. 

95. Empidonax flaviventris, Yellow-bellied Flycatcher.—A rath- 
er rare spring transient. Data—May 7, 1897; May 17, 1898; May 
2, 1901. 

96. Empidonax virescens. (ireen-crested Flycatcher.—A com- 
mon migrant; afew pairs breed. Data—May 22, 1897; May 18, 
1899; May 7, 1900; May 2, 1901. Departure—Sept. 23, 1896; Sept. 
21, 1899; Sept. 18, 1900; Sept. 18, 1901. 

97. Empidonaxtraillii, Traill’s Flycatcher.—A common migrant; 
afew pairs breed. May 22, 1897; May 17, 1898; May 7, 1900. 

98. Empidonax minimus, Least Flycatcher.—A fairly common 
transient; may perhaps breed. May 22, 1897; May 23, 1898; Aug. 
11, 1898. 

99. Octocorys alpestris praticola, Prairie Horned Lark.— This 
species was first seen on Oct. 28, 1899, on a stretch of gravelly 
waste land. Since then it has become a permanent resident, 
breeding somewhat sparingly, at Waverly, Pike county. 

100. Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay.—A fairly common resident, 
not so common in the bottom lands, and shows a decided prefer- 
ence for oak groves. 
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101. Corvus americanus. American Crow.—A common resident; 
occasionally ‘‘pied”’ ones are seen. 

102. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Bobolink.—A common spring tran- 
sient, staying about one week. Arrival—April 29, 1899; May 11, 
1900; May 4, 1901. Fall migration—Sept. 8-9, 1900; Sept. 10, 1901, 

103. Mbolothrus ater. Cowbird.—A common summer resident. 
Arrival—May 9, 1896; April 23, 1897; April 10, 1899; March 13, 
1902. Departure—Oct. 27, 1898. On April 28, 1902, I found an egg 
of this species in a nest of Bewick’s Wren with 5 fresh eggs of 
the owner. This species is nowhere mentioned as a foster-parent 
of the Cowbird, not even in the late Major Bendire’s great work. 
The whole set and nest are in my collection. 

104. Agelaius phoeniceus. Red-winged Blackbird.—A very com- 
mon summer resident, often nesting in clover fields. Arrival— 
March 12, 1895; March 30, 1896; March 6, 1897; March 8, 1898; 
March 11, 1899; March 21, 1900; March 18, 1901; March 21, 1902. 
Departure—Nov. 25, 1898; Nov. 4, 1899. 

105. Sturnella magna. Meadowlark.—A common resident. 

106. Icterus spurius. Orchard Oriole-—A common summer resi- 
dent. Arrival—April 30, 1895; April 17, 1896; April 24, 1897; 
April 18, 1898; April 27, 1899; April 28, 1900; April 27, 1901; April 
22, 1902. 

107. Icterus galbula. Baltimore Oriole.—A common summer res- 
ident, increasing rapidly. Arrival—April 28, 1898; April 25, 
1899; April 29, 1900; April 27, 1901; April 22,1902. Departure— 
Sept. 9, 1898; Sept. 9, 1899; Sept. 30, 1900. 

108. Scolecophagus carolinus, Rusty Blackbird.—Winter resident 
only; not so very common. Departure—March 10, 1898. Arrival 
—Dec. 9, 1899. 

109. Quiscalus quiscula aeneus. Bronzed Grackle.—A very common 
summer resident. Arrival— April &, 1895; March 28, 1896; 
March 8, 1897; March 8, 1898; Mareh 4, 1899; March 5, 1900; 
March 6, 1901; March 10, 1902. Departure— Oct. 29, 1895; Nov. 
12, 1897; Nov. 4, 1899; Nov. 2, 1900. In the summer of 1900 there 
was a large Grackle roost in the Water street Park at the canal 
in the midst of the village with all its noise and buzz. It came 
under my observation from July 8, on. The first Grackles would 
come in at4p.m., single ones, the rest generally in groups .of 
three or in flocks at short intervals. The last ones in the 
morning would leave as late as 5 a.m. 

110. Carpodacus purpureus. Purple Finch.—Rare. A female cap- 
tured on Dec. 13, 1900, in a tangled mass of tall weeds bordering 
the Scioto River. Only record. 

111. Acanthis linaria. Red-poll.—Very rare. Observed once on 
Jan. 15, 1898. The only record. 

112. Astragalinus tristis, American Goldfinch.—A very common 
resident. On the increase. 
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113. Pooecetes gramineus. Vesper Sparrow.—A common summer 
resident. Arrival—March 30, 1896; March 14, 1897; March 6, 
1998; April 4, 1899; March 30, 1900; April 14,1901. Departure— 
Nov. 5, 1894; Nov. 2, 1900. 

114. Ammodramus sandwichensis savannas Savanna Sparrow.—A 
common transient, but not so common as asummer resident. 
Arrival—April 28, 1898; April 5, 1899. Departure—Oct. 17, 1894; 
Oct. 29, 1897; Nov. 25, 1898. 

115. Ammodramus savannarum passerinus, Grasshopper Sparrow. 
—A common transient. Also common summer resident in up- 
land regions. Arrival—April 28, 1898; April 24, 1900; April 27, 
1902. Departure—Sept. 29, 1899. 

116. Chondestes grammacus. Lark Sparrow.—The finest songster 
of the North American Sparrows. It is, like the Savanna and 
Grasshopper Sparrows, constantly on the increase. It prefers 
the upland meadows, and has never been met by me in the bot- 
toms. May 9, 1896; April 23, 1897; May 13, 1901. 

117. Zonotrichia leucophrys. White-crowned Sparrow.—A com- 
mon fall and spring transient. Spring—May 6, 1897; April, 23, 
1898; May 9, 1899; May 7, 1900; May 2, 1901. Fall—Oct. 27, 1898; 
Oct. 19, 1900. 

118. Zonotrichia albicollis, White-throated Sparrow.—A common 
winter resident. Arrival—Sept. 26, 1894; Oct. 4, 1895; Sept. 23, 
1896; Oct. 29, 1897; Oct. 1, 1898; Oct. 3, 1899. Departure—April 
28, 1897; April 23, 1898; May 9, 1899. 

119. Spizella monticola, Tree Sparrow.—A common winter resi- 
dent. Arrival—Oct. 8, 1894; Nov. 25, 1898; Dec. 9, 1899. Depar- 
ture—March 28, 1897; April 6, 1900; April 26, 1901. 

120. Spizella socialis. Chipping Sparrow.—Often resident except 
in cold winters. Common. 

121. Spizella pusilla. Field Sparrow.—A common summer resi- 
dent. Arrival—April 4, 1895; March 30, 1896; March 12, 1897; 
March 20, 1898; April 15, 1899; April 5, 1900; March 28,1901. De- 
parture—Oct. 8, 1894; Oct. 27, 1898. On Oct. 8, 1894, a male at 
South Webster, with an entirely white tail. 

122. Junco hyemalis. Slate-colored Junco.—A common winter 

resident. Arrival—Oct. 17, 1894; Sept. 23, 1896; Oct. 9, 1897; Oct. 
15, 1898. Departure—April 10, 1897; April 15, 1900. 
4123. Peucaea aestivalis bachmanii, Bachmann’s Sparrow.—Acci- 
dental. On April 23, 1897, a specimen was taken, ‘and I again ob- 
served this species on May 6, 1897, at South Webster. (Cf. Bull. 
M. 0. C., Vol. I1., No. 1, Jan., 1898, pages 7-8.) This was the first 
published record of the occurrence of the species in the State. 
Since then Mr. H. C. Oberholser wrote me that there was a still 
earlier record for the State, but it was as yet unpublished. 

124. Melospiza melodia. Song Sparrow.—A very common and 
constantly increasing resident, 
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125. Méelospiza lincolnii Lincoln’s Sparrow.—A common fall and 
spring transient in Scioto county. Not seen in Pike county till 
till April 3, 1901, when it was common along the Scioto River, 

126. Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow.—Observed only on 
April 15, 1898, at Waverly, ina low wet field, but common on 
that day. 

127. Passerella iliaca. Fox Sparrow. Oct. 17, 1894, common mi- 
grant till Nov. 5, at South Webster. Commonin Nov. 1897 in 
Pike county. Since then not seen. 

128. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Towhee.—Males common resi- 
dents; females arrive about April 15, and stay until Nov. 15. (Cf. 
Bull. M. O. C., Jan. 1899, Vol. III., No. 1. 

129. Casdinalis cardinalis. Cardinal.—A very common resident; 
most common in December. 

130. Zamelodia ludoviciana.—Rose-breasted Grosbeak.—A very 
rare transient. May 13, 1897, Scioto county, is the only record. 

131. Cyanospiza cyanea. Indigo Bunting.—A common summer 
resident. Arrival—May 9, 1896; May 6, 1897; May 1, 1898; April 
24, 1899; April 30, 1900; April 26, 1901; April 27, 1902. Still sing- 
ing, Sept. 24, 1898; Sept. 21, 1899; Sept. 22, 1900. 

132. Spiza americana. Dickcissel.—April 13, 1896, is the only 
record for Scioto county; May 11, 1900, two males were taken in 
Pike county. Since then it has taken up its abode as a fairly 
rare summer resident in the Scioto Valley bottoms. Arrival— 
April 24, 1901. 

133. Piranga erythromelas. Scarlet Tanager.—Not a common 
summer resident. Arrival—May 15, 1898; May 8, 1901. Depar- 
ture—Sept, 26, 1894; Sept. 27, 1895; Sept. 18, 1900; Sept. 19, 1901. 
%134. Piranga rubra. Summer Tanager.—A very common sum- 
mer resident. Arrival—May 28, 1897; May 22, 1898; May 21, 
1899; April 23, 1900; April 30, 1901; April 28, 1902. Breeds in the 
early part of June. 

135, Progne subis. 4 Purple Martin.—A common summer resi- 
dent. Arrival—March 29, 1895; March 29, 1896; March 19, 1897; 
March 20, 1898; March 25, 1899; March 27, 1900; March 12, 1901; 
March 24, 1902. Departure—Sept. 23, 1895; Oct. 10, 1897. On 
March 29, 1895, observed an albino at South Webster, but could 
not secure it. 

136. Petrochelidon lunifrons. Cliff Swallow.—A fairly common 
summer resident, but very local in its distribution. May 7, 1898. 

137. Hirundo erythrogaster. Barn swallow.—A common summer 
resident. Arrival—April 3, 1897; April 28, 1898; April 11, 1899; 
April 3, 1900; April 24, 1901. 

138. Riparia riparia. Bank Swallow.—A common summer resi- 
dentin former years, May 18, 1897; May 17, 1898; May 15, 1899. 
Since then not seen. 

139. Stelgidopteryx serripennis. Rough-winged Swallow.—A com- 
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mon and increasing summer resident. Arrival—May 18, 1897; 
May 19, 1898; May 2, 1901. 

140. Ampelis cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing.—A common resident. 
Never seen in cherry trees. A great lover of locusts, gumberries 
and pokeberries. 

141. Lanius borealis, Northern Shrike'—A rare winter resident. 
Oct. 8, 1895; Oct. 6, 1899. 

142. Lanius ludovicianus migrans. Migrant Shrike.— Not a com- 
mon resident in both counties. 

143. Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed Vireo.—A common summer res- 
ident. Arrival—May 9, 1896; April 22, 1897; April 25, 1898; April 
29, 1899; April 23, 1900; May 2, 1901; April 27, 1902. Departure— 
Sept. 27, 1899; Sept. 22, 1900. 

% 144. Vireo philadelphicus, Philadelphia Vireo. A fairly common 
put irregular transient. April 30, 1898; Sept. 24, 1898; Oct. 2, 
1899. 

145. Vireo gilvus. Warbling Vireo.--A common summer resi- 
dent. Arrival—May 9, 1896; April 22, 1897; April 23, 1898; April 
26, 1899; April 19, 1900; April 26, 1901; April 23, 1902.—Departure 
—Oct. 15, 1898. 

146. Vireo flavifrons. Yellow-throated Vireo.—A common sum- 
mer resident, showing a great preference for tall oak timber. 
Arrival—April 24, 1897; May 1899; April 28, 1900. 

147. Vireo solitarius. Blue-headed Vireo.—A rare transient. A 
male taken Oct. 19, 1900, in tall timber. 

Kl48. Vireo noveboracensis.s White-eyed Vireo.—A rare transient; 
probably summer resident. May 22, 1836; May 6, 1897; May 15, 
1899. 

149. Mnhiotilta varia. Black and white Warbler.—A fairly com- 
mon summer resident. Arrival—April 23, 1897; April 28, 1898; 
April 25, 1900; May 2, 1901. 

150. Helmitherus vermivorus. Worm-eating Warbler.—A rare 
summer resident. May 6, 1897; May 17, 1898 and 1901. 

151. Helminthophila pinus. Blue-winged Warbler.—A rather rare 
summer resident. May 16, 1900. A pair taken on July 26, 1900. 

152. Helminthophila rubricapilla. Nashville Warbler.—A rare 
transient. Captured Sept. 21 and Oct. 4, 1899. 

153. Helminthophila peregrina. Tennessee Warbler.—Exceedingly 
common as a fall transient everywhere. Sept. 24, till Oct. 4, 1898; 
Sept. 13, till Oct. 4, 1899; Sept 22, 1900. 
k154. Compsothlypis americana usneae. Northern Parula Warbler. 
Very rare. Sept. 22, 1900, a number along the Scioto River. 

155. Dendroica tigrina. Cape May Warbler. A rare spring, but 
common fall transient, especially in upland beech-woods. April 
24, 1897; Oct. 3, 1898; Sept. 27, 1899; Sept. 18, 1900. 

156. Dendroica aestiva. Yellow Warbler.—A common summer 
resident. Arrival—April 21, 1895; April 15, 1896; April 5, 1897; 
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April 19, 1898; April 20, 1899; April 19, 1900; April 28, 1901; April 
21, 1902. 

157. Dendroica caerulescens. Black-throated Blue Warbler.—A 
rather rare transient. April 15, 1896; May 2, 1898; September 18, 
1900. 

158. Dendroica coronata.s Myrtle Warbler.—A common transient. 
April 23, 1897; May 2, 1898; April 23, 1900; April 28, 1902. Oct. 15- 
27, 1898; Oct. 19, 1900; Oct. 4, 1901. 

159. Dendroica maculosa. A common transient. Sept. 22, 1896; 
Oct. 2, 1897; Oct. 15, 1898. Oct. 3, 1899; May 2, 1898. 

160. Dendroica rara. Cerulean Warbler.—A rare summer resi- 
dent. Young taken July 30, 1900. 

161. Dendroica pensylvanica, Chestnut-sided Warbler.—A very 
rare fall transient. Sept. 28, 1899; South Webster. 

162. Dendroica castanea. Bay-breasted Warbler.—A common fall 
transient only; generally stays in the tops of the tallest trees. 
Sept. 23, 1896; Sept. 14 till Oct. 15, 1898; Sept. 28, 1899; Sept. 18, . 
1900. 

163. Dendroica striata. Black-poll Warbler.—A very common 
fall transient at any place. Sept. 26, 1894; Oct. 2, 1897; Sept. 24, 
1898; Sept. 13 till Oct. 10, 1899; Sept. 18, 1900. 

164. Dendroica blackburniae. Blackburnian Warbler.—Not com- 
mon as a transient. April 30, 1900; Sept. 18, 1900. 

165. Dendroica dominica albiloraa Sycamore Warbler.—A rare 
transient. April 23, 1897. Common on Sept. 28, 1899. Observed 
in Scioto county only. 

166. Dendroica virens. Black-throated Green Warbler.—A com- 
mon transient. April 23, 1897; May 2, 1898; May &, 1901; Oct. 8, 
1894; Sept. 22, 1896; Oct. 1, 1898; Oct. 4, 1899; Sept. 22, 1900; Sept. 
18, 1901. 

X67. Dendroica vigorsii, Pine Warbler.—A rare breeder. Aug.5, 
1898, a young male still partly in first plumage. (Cf. Auk, Vol. 
XV., No. 4, page 331.) Also taken on Oct. 8, 1894. 

A168. Dendroica palmarum. Palm Warbler.—A common traiisient. 
April 23, 1897; May 2, 1898; Sept. 27, 1899; Sept. 22, 1900; Oct. 4, 
1901. 

‘N69. Dendroica discolor. Prairie Warbler.—Accidental. Captured 
Oct. 8, 1894, at South Webster, Scioto county. 

170. Seiurus aurocapillus, Oven-bird.—Fairly common as a sum- 
mer resident. April 23, 1897; May 2, 1898; April 26, 1901. 

171. Seiurus noveboracensis, Water-Thrush.—Rare. A specimen 
taken Oct. 1, 1898, at Piketon, is in the collection of Prof. W. M. 
Clayton, of Santa Anna, Cal. (formerly of Waverly, O.) 

172. Seiurus motacilla, Louisiana Water-Thrush.—Rather rare 
as a summer resident. Arrival—April 5, 1897; April 30, 1898; 
March 28, 1901. 

% 173. Geothlypis formosa. Kentucky Warbler.—A rare summer 
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resident. Arrival—May 6, 1897; April 28, 1898; May 6, 1899; May 
17, 1901. Departure—Sept. 22, 1900. 

(174. Geothlypis agilis, Connecticut Warbler,—A very rare tran 
sient. Aug. 10, 1899, a pair at Waverly. 

175. Geothlypis philadelphia. Mourning Warbler.—A very rare 
transient. Aug. 7, 1895, a pair seen at South Webster. Sept. 18, 
a young male captured at Jasper, Pike county. 

176. Geothlypis trichas.s Maryland Yellow-throat.—A common 
summer resident. Arrival—May 6, 1897; April 28, 1898; May 6, 
1899; May 3, 1901; April 30, 1900. Sept. 22, 1900. 

77. Icteria virens. Yellow-breasted Chat.—Exceedingly com- 
mon as asummer resident. Arrival—May 9, 1896; May 6, 1897; 
May 2, 1898; May 9, 1899; April 30, 1900; April 28, 1902. 

K 178. Wilsonia mitrataa Hooded Warbler.—A rare summer resi- 
dent. May 6, 1897; Sept. 30, 1898; Sept. 28, 1899. Seen in Scioto 
county only. 

179. Wilsonia pusilla, Wilson’s Warbler.—A rather rare tran- 
sient. April 25, 1897; May 15, 1899; Aug. 25, 1898. 

180. Wilsonia canadensis. (Canadian Warbler.—A rare transient. 
Oct. 24, 1898, observed in an apple tree about four feet from my 
face. The only record. 

181. Setophaga ruticilla, American Redstart.—A fairly common 
summer resident. April 23, 1897;. May 2, 1898; May 7, 1900; 
Oct. 15, 1898; Sept. 18, 1900. 

182. Anthus pensylvanicus. American Pipit.—A rare transient. 
Two observed Oct. 29, 1898, at Waverly, O. 

N83. Mimus polyglottos. Mockingbird.—Very rare. A pair stayed 
all summer in 1901, at Waverly. 

184. Galeoscoptes carolinensis, Catbird.—A common summer resi- 
dent. Arrival—May 1, 1895; April 30, 1896; April 23, 1897; April 
25, 1898; April 23, 1899; April 20, 1900; April 27, 1902. Departure 
—Sept. 26, 1894; Sept. 27, 1895; Sept. 23, 1896; Oct. 4, 1899. 

185. Toxostoma rufum. Brown Thrasher.—A common summer 
resident in upland regions. On the decrease. Arrival—April 22, 
1895; April 15, 1896; April 23, 1897; April 24, 1898; April 19, 1899; 
April 3, 1900; April 25, 1901; April 27, 1902. Departure—Sept. 26, 
1894; Sept. 27, 1895; Sept. 22, 1896; Oct. 2, 1897; Sept. 30, 1898; 
Sept. 28, 1899; Sept. 22, 1900. 

‘4186. Thryothorus ludovicianus. Carolina Wren.—A common resi- 
dent. 

X87. Thryomanes bewickii, Bewick’s Wren.—Formerly rare, it 
has become a very common resident all through Southern Ohio. 

188. Troglodytes aedon. House Wren.—Arrival—April 14, 1897; 
April 18, 1898; April 13, 1899. Since then it does not live in 
Southern Ohio, the better singer and thriftier species, Bewick’s 
Wren, having taken its place. 

189. Olbiorchilus hyemalis.s Winter Wren.—A rare winter visitor 
in 94-5, ’98-9. 
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W 190. Cistothorus stellaris. Short-billed Marsh Wren.—Accidental, 
Oct. 17, 1894, at South Webster. 

191. Cistothorus palustris. Long-billed Marsh Wren.—A rare 
transient. Oct. 4, 1901, one in a thick clump of weeds on a gray- 
elly slough near Waverly, is the only record. 

192. Certhia familiaris americana, Brown Creeper.—A rare winter 
resident. April 13, 1898; Oct. 27, 1898, till Jan. 21, 1899; Jan., 1902, 

193. Sitta carolinensis, White-breasted Nuthatch.—A very com- 
mon resident. 

194. Sitta canadensis, Red-breasted Nuthatch.—Rare. Jan., 
1898, observed. Sept. 28, 4899, observed four, at South Webs- 
ter, O.; one of which was captured. These are the only records. 

195. Parus bicolor. Tufted Titmouse.—A very common resident. 
A great lover of gumberries. 

196. Parus atricapillus. Chickadee.—A very common resident. 
\Q97.  Parus carolinensis. Carolina Chickadee.—Not quite as com- 
mon a resident as the preceding. 

198. Regulus satrapa. Golden-crowned Kinglet.—A common 
transient. Not common as a winter resident. Oct. 19, 1898; Oct. 
10, 1899; Oct. 19, 1900; April 24, 1901. 

199. Regulus calendula, Ruby-crowned Kinglet.—A fairly com- 
mon transient. April 18, 1898; Oct. 15, 1898; April 15, 1899. 

200. Polioptila caerulea. Blue-gray Gnatcatcher.—A common sum- 
mer resident. Arrival—April 15, 1896; April 22, 1897; April 12, 
1898; April 20, 1900; April 26, 1901; April 27, 1902; Sept. 18, 1900, 

201. Hylocichla mustelina. Wood Thrush.—A common summer 
resident. Arrival—April 30, 1898; April 25, 1900; April 28, 1901; 
April 28, 1902. 

202. Hylocichla fuscescens. Wilson’s Thrush.—Mostly transient, 
oceasionally a summer resident in Scioto county only. April 30 
till Sept. 30, 1898. 

203. Hylocichla aliciae. Gray-cheeked Thrush.—May 2, 1898, at 
Wheelersburg is the only record. 

204. Hylocichla ustulata swainsonii, Olive-backed Thrush.—A 
fairly common transient. Sept. 26, 1894, feeding on gumberries, 
Sept. 22, 1900. 

205. Hylocichla guttata pallasii, Hermit Thrush.—A common 
transient. May 1, 1898; Oct. 19, 1900; Nov. 25, 1898. 

206. Merula migratoria. American Robin.—A common resident. 
In the fall great flocks from the North pass through, but a good 
many of those reared in Southern Ohio remain there all winter, 
mostly staying together in pairs, occasionally in great flocks at 
favorable roosting places. 

207. Sialia sialis, Bluebird.—Common resident. Specimens 
of Feb. 16, 1900, showed that their winter food consists of dog- 
wood berries and hack-berries. This was all the stomachs con- 
tained—not a trace of any insect. 
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INTRODUCED SPECIES. 


1. Phasianus torquatus. Ring-necked Pheasant.—Seems to thrive 
well in places; in others not at all. 

2. Passer domesticus. English Sparrow.—This terrible pest is 
not quite so numerous in Scioto county as it used to be. An al- 
bino in my collection was shot Sept. 24, 1898; in Nov., 1898, an- 
other one with white tail and primaries was shot. As com- 
mon as ever in Pike county. 


HYPOTHETICAL. 


"a 1. Colymbus holboelli. Holbell’s Grebe.—A specimen seen Sept. 
21, 1896, on a small pool in Scioto county. 

2. Aythya americana. Red-head.—Very rare. Aug. 26, 1900,a 
male was observed swimming on the Scioto River at Waverly. 

3. Chen hyperborea nivalis, Greater Snow Goose. Observed 

X April 10, 1897, at South Webster, Scioto county; April 3, 1900, a 
large flock near Waverly. 

4. Anser albifrons gambeli. American White-fronted Goose.— 

Kit is with great hesitancy that I admit this record, but the young 
man who shot the geese, ‘‘Brants,”’ as he called them, just on the 
boundary line of Pike and Ross counties in the fall of 1900, gave 
me such an accurate description of this species that I finally 
concluded to admit it to this list. 

5. Aegialitis semipalmata. Semipalmated Plover.—Accidental. 
Observed a pair(?) on April 22, 1896, at a small pool near Bloom 
Switch, Scioto county. 

6. Buteo platypterus. Broad-winged Hawk.—Very rare. Ob- 
served but once on March 28, 1896, in the garden of the parsonage 
at South Webster. 

7. Helminthophila chrysoptera. Golden-winged Warbler.—Very 
rare. Observed but once, May 6, 1897, at South Webster. 


Addenda. In skinning Old-squaws I noticed that the skin pulls 
readily over the head asin the Mergansers, something I have 
not seen mentioned in any of the books. I have found the Coot 
tobe an expert diver, a fairly good walker, and its flesh quite 
palatable, providing the Coot is skinned. 
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THE SPRING MIGRATION OF igor. 
WITH AN AVERAGE TABLE FOR LORAIN COUNTY, OHIO, 


BY R. L. BAIRD. 


Beginning with New Year’s day I spent every possible 
minute that could be spared from other school work in the 
field with note-book and field-glasses. As I was unable to 
be in school the last six weeks of the winter term, an es- 
pecial opportunity offered for such work. 

This paper will be divided into three main heads: first, 
the field in which I have mainly worked ; second, the migra- 
tion itself and its attendant conditions ; and third, a migra- 
tion table for Oberlin and the vicinity which I have made 
out from Mr. Lynds Jones’s check-books from 1896 to 1900 
and from my own. 

The principal scene of work has been Oberlin and its vi- 
cinity. Outside of this immediate neighborhood I have 
worked mainly between Oberlin and Lake Erie, a distance 
of twelve miles. Nearly every week this territory was gone 
through, either a-wheel or on foot, generally the latter. The 
route usually taken was in a direction slightly northwest 
from Oberlin to Beaver Creek, south of South Amherst, and 
from there its course was followed to the lake. Through 
most of this distance the creek flows through a wide valley 
with steep sides, a large part of which is well wooded. In 
places there are evergreen groves. Just south of South Am- 
herst is a cemetery in which small evergreen trees are very 
thick, shading most of the ground. In the early part of the 
year I found this quite a favorite resort for birds, there be- 
ing always a large number of individuals as well as species. 

For three miles south from Lake Erie there are compar- 
atively heavy woods and frequent slashings of second-growth 
timber. The land is much cut up and there are numerous 
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runs and small creeks whose banks are covered with alders 
and sumac bushes. 

Oak Point, a summer resort on the lake shore, half-way 
between Lorain and Vermilion, is always the main objective 
point in these tramps. Here there are fairly thick woods 
and several swamps which are more abundant in species 
than any other place I have visited in the county. It has 
proved the best place for ducks and the shore birds. 

Near Oberlin the best place has been found to be a woods 
a mile south of town, known as the South Woods. This 
woods is quite dense with tall, straight, slender trees. Along 
the edges is a thick second growth of small trees and on the 
northern side a slashing with many bushes and brush piles. 

A mile northeast of town is another woods as good, per- 
haps, as the South Woods, but not so easy of access. A 
little farther beyond is a woods known as the Black Swamp 
woods. This has promise of rich finds for the one who can 
work it up, but so far as I know it has never been thorough- 
ly gone over. It is very difficult to work for two reasons: 
first, the swamps render it almost impenetable, especially 
during the spring ; and secondly, the mosquitoes are almost 
unendurable. The southern division of the L. S. & M.S. 
railway runs past this woods, and as far as I have gone along 
the track, species and individuals have been abundant, and 
in the latter part of May nests were found at every few steps. 

Black River would be good working ground, I think, but 
as it is farther away it is inconvenient to visit frequently. 
Several times I did get over and was rewarded each time by 
finding new species. It is said that birds migrate along the 
water-courses. The amount of water in the river, on ac- 
count of the Elyria water-works dam, ought to afford a good 
resting-place to migrating water birds. The river averages 
six feet deep and is from thirty to eighty feet wide for sev- 
ral miles where it is nearest to Oberlin. The banks are well 
wooded. 

In the town itself there are two places worth mentioning : 
a block in the south-western part of town, and the college 
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campus. On the first a part is almost as wild as any woods, 
There is in it a perfect tangle of willow trees, Osage orange 
hedge, and grape-vines. Through this Plum Creek flows. 
Next to this section is an orchard, and beyond the latter the 
station and reservoir of the city waterworks. Upon the 
reservoir I recorded nineteen species of water and shore 
birds alone during the spring. Many of these were rare, 
and to find them here in town is the more remarkable. 
There are dwellings, too, all along one side of the block. 

The campus seems to be a favorite place for the birds and 
especially for the warblers. On May 18, when the warbler 
migration was at its height, I found thirteen species in the 
grove, back of the college chapel, which is not more thana 
hundred feet square. Besides the warblers there were at 
least twenty-five to thirty other species present. I have 
watched the campus for several years, and it seems as if 
more species were coming there each year. Two, at least, 
have come this year that have not been recorded there be- 
fore, the Red-shouldered Hawk and the Indigo Bunting. 
The latter has been seen along the streets leading up to the 
campus from the south, but never before on the campus it- 
self. 

So much for the field. The season was remarkable for 
its long continued cold weather. January opened up cold, 
but a warm wave came on the 7th which continued until the 
28th, except for one cold snap on the 19th. The prevailing 
winds were northerly for the first few days, but from the roth 
to the first of March they were almost uniformly from the 
west. There was no movement of birds whatever in Janu- 
ary. 

February was remarkable for its long and steady cold. 
There were but four clear days in the month. I examined 
the thermometer regularly at breakfast time, and on only 
seven days was the temperature above 20° Fahrenheit. The 
ground was covered with snow the whole month. But one 
species arrived during this time. On the 16th the tempera- 
ture was 25°, also on the 17th; on the 18th, 32°. Blue- 
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birds came one the 17th; very few, however, if more than 
one or two. One was reported each of the remaining days 
of the month. 

On the morning of March Ist the temperature rose to 
32°, with the wind blowing steadily from the south. It 
continued warm for four days, when the first definite bird 
wave appeared. Four species arrived and four. departed. 
The arrivals were Rusty Blackbird, Robin, Killdeer, and 
Canada Goose. This was the only definite wave of this 
month. The remainder of the month was characterized by 
rainy and cloudy weather, there being only four clear days. 
The wind was exceedingly fickle, often changing as many 
as three times a day, blowing very frequently in the even- 
ing and afternoon from the opposite direction from what it 
did in the morning. However, during this time there were 
thirteen scattering arrivals and two departures. 

April was but a continuation of the March weather, being 
damp and chilly. The prevailing winds were northerly and 
the average morning temperature was 38.6°. There was no 
definite wave this month, all the arrivals being scattering. 
The bird population was greatly increased, Meadowlarks 
especially being abundant and Mourning Doves and Flick- 
erscommon. During the month there were thirty-nine ar- 
rivals and twenty-one departures, no more than three or 
four occurring in one day. 

The month of May, too, was damper and colder than 
usual. The average morning temperature was 50°. The 
winds were northerly and steadier than in April. During 
the month fifty-seven species arrived and thirty-seven de- 
parted. There were two very definite waves. The first 
came on the opening day when fifteen species arrived and 
two departed. This was the warmest day of the year up 
to this time. The temperature then fell till the 5th, when 
it rose to 50°. On the following day, the 6th, was the best 
defined wave of the season. Twenty species arrived and 
three departed. 

The season has been characterized by the long continued 
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cold and damp weather, and consequently by the later ar- 
rival of most of the species by nearly a week on the average. 

That the figures I have given above for the three months 
of March, April, and May may be the more easily com- 
pared, I will arrange them tabularly as follows :-— 


ARRIVALS. DEPARTURES. TOTAL MOVE’T. PERCENT. 
March,...... 17 6 23 12.9 
ae 39 21 61 34.1 
 viucweses 57 37 94 53 


As to the records for the year. On March tst we found 
a Brown Creeper. This was distinctively a winter record. 
The whole month preceding had been cold, with a foot of 
snow on the ground. No other one was recorded till more 
than a month later. I may add that in the last two months 
(January and February, 1902,) we have found a good many 
of the Creepers here. Before this I believe they had not 
been recorded here as winter residents. Mr. Jones made 
one new county record, the Hooded Warbler, on May 9g, 

The following average spring migration table is made out 
from the records of six years from this vicinity. Those after 
which I have placed an M are migrants and remain here but 
a short time. Those with no mark remain through the 
summer. Those that stay here during the winter, but leave 
in the spring, I have not included. There are about forty 
winter residents here. A few individuals of those which I 
have indicated as summer residents are found here during 
the winter, but I think it may be questioned whether they 
are the same individuals that are here in the summer. They 
may be visitors from farther north. Among such are the 
Robin, Bluebird, Flicker, Mourning Dove, Song Sparrow, 
Meadowlark, and others. The dates under which I have 
placed such in the list are those on which the numbers have 
increased very plainly, probably by migrants. 
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[The following table is like the series published in ‘‘ Bird Lore” during 
igor, but attempts to give all of the migratory birds of the county based 
upon the average of actual records.—ED.] 


Rusty Blackbird, M. 


Flicker. 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet, M. 
Mourning Dove. 

Towhee. 

Cowbird. 


Woodcock. 
Sparrow Hawk. 
Phoebe. 

Field Sparrow. 
Vesper Sparrow. 
Red-head Duck, M. 


Wilson’s Snipe, M. 
Chipping Sparrow. 
Pied-billed Grebe, M. 
Lesser Scaup Duck, M. 
Purple Martin. 


Chimney Swift. 

_Bartramian Sandpiper. 
Buffle-head Duck, M. 
Barn Swallow. 
White-throated Sparrow, M. 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, M. 
Cooper’s Hawk. 

Spotted Sandpiper. 

Hermit Thrush, M. 








Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, M. 


February 15-28. 


Bluebird. Robin. 
March I-Io, 
Song Sparrow. Mallard, M. 
Bronzed Grackle. Red-winged Blackbird. 
Killdeer. Meadowlark. 


March 10-20. 


Shoveller, M. 
Black Duck, M. 
Canada Goose, M. 
Fox Sparrow, M. 
Belted Kingfisher. 
Migrant Shrike. 


March 20-31. 


Pintail Duck, M. 

Brown Creeper, M. 
American Merganser, M. 
Green-winged Teal, M. 
Great Blue Heron. 


April 1-10, 
American Coot, M. 
Red-breasted Merganser, M. 
_Ring-necked Duck, M. 
_American Crossbill, M. 


April 10-20. 


American Scaup Duck, M. 
Swamp Sparrow, M. 
Horned Grebe, M. 
Wood Duck, M. 
~ Ruddy Duck, M. 
_Bald-pate, M. 
Hooded Merganser, M, 
Myrtle Warbler, M. 
Brown Thrasher, 
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April 20-30. 


Red-headed Woodpecker. 
Yellow Warbler. 

House Wren. 

Warbling Vireo. 
Baltimore Oriole. 
Catbird. 

Cliff Swallow. 
Black-throated Green Warbler,M 
Bobolink. 

Red-eyed Vireo. 
Oven-bird. 

Louisiana Water-Thrush. 
Kingbird. 

Crested Flycatcher. 

Least Flycatcher, M. 
Maryland Yellow-throat. 
Blue-winged Warbler. 
Black and white Warbler 
Wood Thrush. 
Olive-backed Thrush, M. 


Grasshopper Sparrow. 
Bank Swallow. 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, M. 
Tree Swallow, M. 
Green Heron. 

Palm Warbler, M. 

Lark Sparrow, M. 
Wilson’s Thrush. 
Solitary Sandpiper. 
Blue-winged Teal, M. 
Pine Warbler, M. 
American Bittern. 
Greater Yellow-legs, M. 


- Prairie Warbler, M. 


Savanna Sparrow, M. 
Rough-winged Swallow. 
Scarlet Tanager. 
Nashville Warbler, M. 
American Redstart. 


May I-5. 


Black-throated Blue Warbler, M. 

Magnolia Warbler, M. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

Indigo Bunting. 
_Orange-crowned Warbler, M. 

White-crowned Sparrow, M. 

Cerulean Warbler. 

Water-Thrush. 

Blue-headed Vireo, M. 


Yellow-throated Vireo. 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, M. 
Blackburnian Warbler, M. 
Orchard Oriole. 
Whip-poor-will. 


Wellow-breasted Chat. 


Green-crested Flycatcher. 
Long-billed Marsh Wren. 


May 5-10. 


Wood Pewee. 

Cape May Warbler, M. 
Parula Warbler, M. 
Lincoln’s Sparrow, M. 
Common Tern. 
Wilson’s Phalarope, M. 
King Rail. 

Virginia Rail. 

Sora. 


“Hooded Warbler, M. 


Golden-winged Warbler, M. 
Bay-breasted Warbler M. 
Canadian Warbler, M. 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 
Tennessee Warbler, M. 
Black-billed Cuckoo. 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 


May I0-I5. 


Traill’s Flycatcher, M. 
Black-poll Warbler, M. 

_ Bay breasted Warbler, M. 
Mourning Warbler, M. 
Least Sandpiper. 

Black Tern. 


Gray-cheeked Thrush, M. 


7 Short-billed Marsh Wren. 
/Wilson’s Warbler. 
-Turnstone, M. 


Nighthawk. 
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MARYLAND BIRDS. 
BY REV. J. H. LANGILLE. 


Having spent the entire spring and the summer thus far, 
in riding over Montgomery county, Maryland,—the county 
just north of the District of Columbia,—I have had an ad- 
mirable opportunity for the study of the common land birds 
of this locality. Then, too, as my work is in connection with 
the public schools, in which there are not a few who are 
now working up to the delights of ornithology, I get many 
valuable notes beyond my own observations. 

To begin with the thrushes, the Wood Thrush, the only 
thrush residing here excepting the Robin and Bluebird, is 
everywhere abundant. The magnificent white-oak forests 
of our county, with their mixture of great tulip trees and 
undergrowth of dogwood, not to speak of the many springs 
and running streams in these parts, afford an agreeable hab- 
itat for this arboreal species. Reaching us in the last days 
of April, it immediately greets us with its suggestive and 
flute-like melody, everywhere awakening the sweetest wood- 
land echoes, which melody continues to the endof July. It 
is known here by the people as the ‘‘ wood robin.” 

When we came here, seventeen years ago, the Robin was 
being slaughtered in the spring and fall migrations for food. 
Of course this was very bad economy, when ten cents’ worth 
of beef would make as much in the pot as a whole dozen of 
these useful birds ; but little was thought and less known of 
the birds here in those days. Then but few Robins re- 
mained here to breed, and those appeared so scared that 
one seldom heard the sweet and cheerful warble of that spe- 
cies, so characteristic of our more northern climes. Four 
years ago last winter we succeeded in getting a law passed 
protecting the Robin throughout the year, and every sum- 
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mer since that they have been staying in increasing num- 
bers, until this summer they are really abundant—so read- 
ily do birds respond to measures of protection. 

With the Robin we naturally associate the Catbird, the 
Brown Thrasher, and the Mockingbird, the two former very 
abundant here and the latter not at all uncommon. On the 
Chesapeake Bay it is numerous the year round. Many ab- 
surd notions exist in the common mind here concerning the 
Catbird. It is universally charged with pulling up corn, 
though stomach examinations as well as the form of the 
bill show but slight evidence in this direction. The chil- 
dren say it calls snakes; and one lad in school went so far 
as to say, that the last eggs laid by that bird all hatch out 
snakes. Of course the poor bird is stoned and shot and its 
nest is broken up by all those under the influence of these 
mistaken notions. 

Naturally enough, too, one associates with the Wood 
Thrush the Oven-bird (Sezurus aurocapillus), which abounds 
here throughout the forest. Up to the time of the appear- 
ance of “Wake Robin” by John Burroughs, the familiar 
woodland chant of this species was supposed to be its only 
song. He calling attention to its pleasing crepuscular flight 
song, we watched many weary hours in our ornithological 
studies in Western New York, in order to verify for our- 
selves this new bird note; but excepting one midnight per- 
formance, beginning in the ordinary chant and ending in a 
beautiful warble, we utterly failed of success. On coming 
to Maryland, we experienced a new era in this respect. In 
clearing up the land and planting our new fruit garden of 
some eighteen acres, we found the tall forests around us oc- 
cupied in every direction by this species; and this flight 
song was one of the commonest occurrences. Indeed we 
have heard it at about all hours of the night, and not infre- 
quently during any hour of a cloudy day. The performance 
is most common, however, between sunset and dark. Then 
‘the bird soars high above the tree-tops, and hovering at 
about the same point for a few seconds, utters a sweet, flow- 
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ing warble not unlike that of the Goldfinch and Indigo Bunt- 
ing and almost as sprightly as that of the House Wren, aft- 
er which it drops down into the tree-tops almost as if shot, 
and remains silent till soaring again. Indeed its chant is 
seldom heard at this time of day. Of course its oven-shaped 
nest is common in our forests up to the very borders, and 
all too commonly the sitting bird becomes the prey of some 
prowling cat. 

Unless the eye and ear are well trained to the birds, one 
might very easily confound the above species with the Indi- 
go Bunting, the song flight of which is quite common to 
these parts and decidedly similar. It is not so much in the 
forest, however, more out from the forest in the open field, 
or from the top of some solitary tree of the meadow or pas- 
ture, and the song is not so loud. The Indigo Bunting, as 
well as the Goldfinch, is quite common here, the latter be- 
ing resident in flocks during winter. 

Meadowlarks are common here throughout the year. 
Bobolinks pass through in considerable numbers, but do not 
remain. The Orchard Oriole is abundant, but the Balti- 
more Oriole can hardly be called common in the nesting 
period. I have never found the Cowbird’s egg in the nests 
of the smaller birds. The Red-winged Blackbird is com- 
mon to swampy places, but not really numerous, and the 
Purple Grackle seems confined to certain places where the 
Lombardy poplar or dense evergreens darken the yard. 
Blue Jays are common, and, as we are in the regular Crow 
belt, they breed here, the American as well as the Fish 
Crow, and congregate in vast numbers in winter. From Oc- 
tober till April, Juncos are here in vast flocks, with a liberal 
accompaniment of Tree Sparrows and an occasional White- 
throated Sparrow, the latter favoring us with its song dur- 
ing the balmy days of autumn and in early spring. 

The Cardinal is common throughout the year, as also is 
the Bluebird. The Rose-breasted Grosbeak is rare in the 
migration, and I have found one pair of the Blue Gros- 
beak here late in June. The Phoebe and the Wood Pewee 
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are common, as also is the Crested Flycatcher, and the 
Kingbird is abundant. The warblers common to our line 
are in full force during the migrations, but the Maryland 
Yellow-throat and the Prairie Warbler are the only summer 
residents which we have met, except the Black and White 
Warbler. The Carolina Chickadee is common, as also is 
the Tufted Titmouse, both of which are resident through- 
out the year. The Song and Vesper Sparrows are com- 
mon, the former throughout, the year and the latter from 
late in March till October, while the Field and Grasshopper 
Sparrows spend the summer in great numbers. 





KIRTLAND’S WARBLER (Dendroica kirtlandi) AGAIN 
IN OHIO. 


BY LYNDS JONES. 


Just at the close of a canoeing trip of a week down the 
Muskingum and Ohio rivers from Zanesville to Ironton, 
Rev. W. L. Dawson and the writer chanced upon two real 
live specimens of this rarest of the warblers, one of them in 
song. The place is opposite Ashland, Ky., about half a 
mile back from the Ohio River, along one of the roads lead- 
ing up a rather narrow run, then dry. The time was about 
10 o'clock A.M., August 28. The first bird seen was under 
close scrutiny of two 8-power Bausch & Lomb Stereo-Bi- 
noculars for fully twenty minutes, in low willow and locust 
trees bordering the road. The precipitous hillsides afforded 
an opportunity for close study of the bird from above, be- 
sides the closer views from the road below. The second 
bird was discovered by the first near the ground, when the 
two proceeded to play tag in true bird fashion. Both birds 
came within thirty feet of us while feeding, and afforded the 
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best of opportunity to study their markings. We noted 
that the back lacked the definite black stripes of the spring 
specimens, and was somewhat overlaid by brownish. The 
tail spots and underparts corresponded with the spring plu- 
mage. 

The song was the usual autumn caricature of the spring 
song, with rather a strong tendency to the squeakiness ot 
the Prairie Warbler combined with the song of the Myrtle 
Warbler. The birds looked large for warblers and were de- 
liberate in movement, making the squeaky song seem out 
of proportion. 

If I mistake not, this is the first fall record for Ohio, and, 
indeed, for the interior of the country. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The outlook for 1908 seems bright. We have a largely in-— 


creased membership already, and the probabilities are for a still 
larger increase before the close of this year. The subscription 
list is constantly growing and the interest of all bird students in 
our work is showing itself more and more. We already have 
nearly ready for publication several papers which must prove 
valuable additions to our chosen science. At least one more Sec- 
tional Bird Census, a comprehensive study of Mourning Dove, a 
paper to follow Lorain County Winter Birds, on the breeding 
birds, and another to follow these two on The Terms Used to De- 
note Relative Abundance. These are some of the definite prom- 
ises for next year. We hope, also, to be able to introduce our 
readers gently to some of the world problems in ornithology, by 
means of personal work in certain foreign fields which some of 
our members or friends have been doing. We have not ex- 
hausted America yet, to be sure, but a broader view can in no 
wise be detrimental to our understanding of our own birds. It 
should be a material aid. The world isso much smaller than it 
was five years ago that we begin to long for some of its good 
things beyond our own home land. 


It may be of interest to readers of the BULLETIN, as well as to 
members of the Wilson Chapter, to learn something of what is 
being done by some of our active ornithologists. 
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Mr. R. L. Baird, one of our recently elected members, has fin- 
ished his work for the Bachelor’s degree in Oberlin College, and 
has gone to Denmark, Iowa, to take charge of an academy. He 
promises some interesting notes from that extreme southeastern 
part of Lowa. 


Mr. Walton I. Mitchell, of St. Paul, Minn., will be graduated 
from the Hahnemann Medical College of Philadelphia, in the 
spring of 1903, and will return to New Mexico to begin practice. 
We may feel assured of his continued study of the birds in that 
interesting region. 


Our Secretary, John W. Daniel, Jr., has been exploring the 
Dismal Swamp, and reports a very pleasant and profitable time 
there. Such places, especially if they be threatened with destruc- 
tion, should be thoroughly explored at once, in order to deter- 
mine the influence of the changed conditions in the years to come. 


Our Vice-President, Mr. N. Hollister, Delavan, Wis., writes 
from Rockland, Texas, under date of July 12, that while the 
weather is rather warm, he is enjoying the work with the Biolog- 
ical Survey of the Department of Agriculture. They are working 
down Eastern Texas to Beaumont, and go from there to the 
Desert. 


Mr. Harry C. Oberholser, of the Biological Survey, Department 
of Agriculture, writes from Texarkana, Arkansas, that he is en- 
gaged upon a state list of the birds of Texas. His remark that 
it is a good-sized contract is well to the point, since about half of 
the whole North American list is accredited to Texas. We await 
the results of his work with much interest. 


Our well-known member, Mr. Benj. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, IIL, 
writes under the date of Sept. Ist, that on the 9th Mr. George K. 
Cherrie, Brooklyn, N. Y., and himself sail for South America. 
Their destination is to be French Guiana at Cayenne. They will 
be gone all winter, and will be occupied with both Ornithology 
and Botany, with much else as incidental. It is needless to say 
that we shall hear from Mr. Gault. He has our hearty good 
wishes for a most successful and pleasant trip. 
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Our former Secretary, J. Warren Jacobs, Waynesburg, Pa., has 
about ready for mailing a neat illustrated booklet giving the re- 
sults of six years’ observation of his own fine colony of Purple 
Martins. We are pleased to note in a Waynesburg newspaper of 
recent date, editorial comments on the arrest and punishment of 
thoughtless ‘‘sportsmen”’ for shooting birds out of this colony. 


Rev. J. Hibbert Langille, our Honorary member at Kensing- 
ton, Md., is putting a revised edition of his *‘Our Birds in their 
Haunts” into the schools of that county. This book, in the orig- 
inal edition, was the second book on birds which the writer pur- 
chased, the first being Coues’s ‘“Key.’’ ‘Our Birds in their 
Haunts” has always possessed the charm of bringing one closer 
to the birds as we actually find them than any other book among 
the many which now call for our attention. We are impressed 
with the feeling that the author has not simply gone into the 
fields and woods in search of the birds at all seasons and under 
all conditions, but has actually written on the spot much of what 
has gone into his book. We are glad that the school children 
are to be introduced to the birds by means of this book in its re- 
vised form. 


Rev. W. Leon Dawson, of Columbus, Ohio, has temporarily 
laid down his ministerial work for the purpose of writing a book 
on the Birds of Ohio. The book will contain 80 colored plates 
and 200 half-tone reproductions of photographs. It will be in the 
popular scientific style, with full descriptions of the plumages 
and habits of every bird known to occur in the state (which in- 
cludes 322 species to date), treated in 500 pages, of large clear type. 
It is to be exclusively a subscription book and will not be put 
upon the open market. The introduction and analytical and ar- 
tificial keys will be written by the editor of the BULLETIN. In 
preparation for this work Mr. Dawson and the writer spent ten 
days together in the southeastern part of the state, along the 
course of the Ohio River, studying the birds and the peculiar 
conditions of topography of the region, and taking photographs 
of typical nesting-places of the birds which are found there in 
summer. - Two half-days spent at McConnellsville with Messrs. 
C. H. Morris and E. J. Arrick were among the most enjoyable of 
the trip. Ohio lies so nearly in the transition region between the 
extreme east and middle west that its bird life is more than 
usually interesting. The plan of the Birds of Ohio contemplates 
making it by far the best book ever published on the birds of any 
state. The author’s fitness for such an undertaking cannot be 
questioned. 
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Notes. 


NOTES. 


ALBINO ROBINS.—Two years ago (in 1900) a Robin with numer- 
ous white feathers about the back and breast, and with two or 
three white tail feathers, was found raising a family on Morgan 
street in Oberlin. That same bird returned last year and this 
and raised afamily. During July and August of last year (1901) 
a Robin with rather more white than the Morgan street individ- 
ual possessed, made its appearance on North Professor street. 
To all appearance it was a bird of the year, and afemale. Noth- 
ing was seen of this new individual during the breeding season, 
but during July and August, and to date, a Robin all white ex- 
cept the head and upper breast and one or two tail feathers and 
three or four wing feathers, has been a common sight, morning 
and evening, near the place where the second partial albino was 
discovered last year. In fact, not less than three partial albinos 
have been seen in Oberlin during the summer. The first one, 
the Morgan street female, was carefully protected, and the others 
have also been as carefully watched over, and it does not seem 
unlikely that we have developing in our midst a colony of par- 
tial albino Robins, at least one of the offsprings of which each 
year shows increasingly a tendency to albinism. If the birds 
were only content to remain with us all winter the possibility of 
preserving the colony would be good, but the dangers of migra- 
tion make their return next season uncertain. 


CAPTURE OF AN AMERICAN EGRET (Ardea egretta) IN CHESTER 
CouNTY, PENNA.—Mr. Gallagher, of Berwyn Mills, one mile 
southeast of Berwyn, shot a male in summer plumage, in his 
father’s meadow along Darby creek, early inthe morning of July 
26,1902. It had probably wandered up the creek from the Dela- 
ware river during one of the rainy days of the unusually stormy 
July. Measuring: Bill, 4.25; tarsus, 6.20, and wing, 16.00, in 
inches; it shows up remarkably large in comparison with a 
Florida specimen secured recently from Frank B. Webster.— 
FRANK L. BuRNs, Berwyn, Penna. 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1903. 


Active members of the Wilson Chapter have already received 
notice of the election of officers for the coming year. Let me urge 
upon each member the importance of making nominations for 
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each office. You will thereby show your interest in the affairs of 
the Chapter, and in so far encourage the officers to plan for the 
future. The existence of such an organization depends upon the 
interest and activity of every member. The officers can only 
carry out the ideas submitted by the membership as a w hole; 
they cannot hope to enlist interest in plans which may run con- 
trary to the opportunities and inclinations of others, as any arbi- 
trary plans are likely todo. Before you have time to forget about 
it make your nominations and send them to the President, 
Lynds Jones, Oberlin, O. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 


The following persons make application for membership in the 
Wilson Chapter: 

For Active membership— 
lev. W. F. etait Tiffin, Ohio. 

Mrs. Leland L. Gibbs, Antigo, Wis. 

Mrs. Stephen Cobb Goss, Hyde Park, II. 

For Associate membership— 

Harold Bowditch, Jamaica Plain, N. Y. 

Henry A. Slack, Hurstville, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


PACLELG Lino AVIEAUNSA, No. 3. Check-List of California 
Birds, by Joseph Grinnell. Cooper Ornithological Club of Cal- 
ifornia. 

This is more than merely acheck-list, for besides the serial and 
A.O.U. numbering, the scientific names with double authority, 
and the vernacular names, a scientific synonymy and the 
“status” of each of the 491 species and 33 hypothetical species, 
is given. The “Status” includes both the time of year during 
which the birds are in California, and the regions where they 
have been found. Two colored maps giving the life zones and 
faunal areas of the state add materially to the value of the pam- 
phlet. The author is to be heartily commended for his attitude 
of conservatism toward all questionable records. The relegation 
of questionable species to the Hypothetical List does no one in- 
justice, and saves the list from criticism. We must admit toa 
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feeling of startled surprise in being confronted with such famil- 
jar personages as Cooper Hawk, Anthony Green Heron, and the 
like. Omission of the apostrophe and finals is a great conven- 

jence in the preparation of manuscript, but at first sight a list 
( looks bob-tailed without them. We would not be sorry, however, 
to have Mr. Grinnell’s system prevail. It is hard for one to ap- 
preciate the great difficulties which must be overcome before 
anything like a complete or correct list of the birds of a state sit- 
uated like California can be made. The Cooper Club gives evi- 
dence, in this list, of the stuff of which it is made and of the men 
, who compose its membership. Mr. Grinnell proves his right to 
a place at the top. 


| X THE BIRD ST ie by Clarence Moores Weed. The Nature 
‘alendar Series. and, MeNally & Co., Publishers, Chicago, 

New York, London. 

In this Bird Calendar Professor Weed recognizes “that the 
most important part of Nature Study in schools is to get the pu- 
pil to see for himself and to record his observations accurately.” 
This Calendar is designed to meet the need for some guide to the 
young student of Nature. First of all a list of 80 species is print- 
ed, with space at the bottom of each page for several more to be / 
written in if necessary, with space at the right for recording the 
date of arrival and the date of nesting of each species. The right- 
hand page is reserved for remarks. Following this list for mi- 
gration and nesting records, a half-page is given for records for 
each day froin March 15th to June 30th. For each day two lines 
are given to each of the following: New arrivals; New nests; 
I saw these birds to-day; I recognized the voices of these. At 
the close of each month space is left for a summary of the month. 
The last nine pages contain directions for ‘‘Observations on Nest.”’ 
The Calendar isin good form for permanent preservation and 
should prove a valuable aid in the Nature Study work in the 
schools. Single copies are 10 cents; per dozen $1; per hundred $7. 


4 QueBipps 1s Tue HAUNTS. Rev. J. Hibbert Langille, M. 
A. Published by the Author at Kensington, Md. 


This well known book, written from the standpoint of a true 
lover of the birds and all Nature besides, comes to us in a new 
dress which adds to its attractive appearance. A better binding 
than the old style makes a volume which school children can use 
; without fear of tearing it to pieces at once. It is a book well 

adapted, for the most part, for use as a reader in the middle and 
( higher grades, tending strongly to stimulate intelligent study of 
of the birds in particular and Nature in general. The keen sym- 
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pathy of the writer in all that he has seen and writes about can 
but create in the reader something of the same warm feeling for 
what surrounds us. It is rarely the case that a book of this style 
is so free from errors of identification. The author has made wise 
use of the gun for purposes of certain identification, while rely- 
ing largely upon the field-glass for most of his work. One feels 
sure that he is not being led astray in these pleasant rambles 
through Birdland. 
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THE CUBAN TODY (Todus multicolor) 
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